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because he "likes war/' or that he will like it any
better because of his military training.

So far as the school itself is concerned, and
putting national responsibilities aside, I cannot join
with those who are enthusiastic for its value: it does
some good undoubtedly, as has been said, but from
this admittedly narrow point of view more would, I
have no doubt, be gained by devoting a similar
amount of time to physical training.

Physical training was introduced by Dr. Lyttel-
ton at Eton as a regular part of the school curriculum:
I remember an enthusiast being had down to address
a Masters' meeting and to demonstrate on a table the
exercises involved. So far all went well, but when he
declared that the practice would ensure prompter
obedience to any orders that masters might give, Mr.
Luxmoore rose and said, amid general applause, that
he found that he was, if anything, too promptly
obeyed already.

However, physical training began, and some
masters, not in their first youth, took some instruc-
tional courses: when the news got abroad, some boys
secreted themselves in the gymnasium to observe the
rites with edification not unmixed with alarm, for,
as a small pupil confided to me, it was generally
supposed to be " a swiping matter " if one saw the
Head Master in such unacademic posture.

In the course of time such training became a
regular part of the smaller boys* work and was done
in school hours: this became difficult during the war